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DALHOUSIE  AND 
THE  CENTENNIAL 


REY  indeed   would  be  the  calendar  of  life  if 

G  there  were  no  "red  letter  days"  to  enliven  it. 
The  whole  world  seeks  and  celebrates  such 
anniversaries,  because  the  desire  for  happiness 
and  gaiety  is  universal.  It  is  a  hopeful  sign 
of  the  upward  trend  of  mankind  that  the  an- 
niversaries we  celebrate  are  those  that  mean 
something  joyful  to  us.  With  the  individual  it  is  the  birth- 
date  or  the  marriage-date.  With  the  nation  it  is  the  day 
when  some  great  triumph  was  achieved,  or  some  great 
moral  reform  accomplished.  Nobody  celebrates  the  an- 
niversary of  his  defeat;  no  country  rejoices  on  the  anniver- 
sary of  the  day  when  it  committed  a  national  or  inter- 
national crime.  Anniversaries,  therefore,  are  joyful  oc- 
casions, genuine  red-letter  days;  milestones  graven  with 
indelible  figures  of  beauty  beside  which  \vg  pause  with 
delight  and  take  fresh  courage  to  go  on. 

Such  an  anniversary  Dalhousie  University  celebrated 
on  September  11th,  12th  and  13th,  1919.  An  institution 
like  this  partakes  of  the  nature  of  both  the  individual  and 
nation.  It  rejoices  at  every  recurring  anniversary  of  its 
founding,  and  enthusiastically  celebrates  any  great  achieve- 
ment. There  was,  ther,efdre,  both  reason  and  excuse  for 
Dalhousie's  festivities. 

The  world  had  barely  settled  down  and  begun  to  rally 
from  the  effects  of  Napoleon's  ambition  to  dominate  it, 
when  Dalhousie  was  founded.  Halifax  had  about  gotten 
through  talking  of  the  day  when  the  Shannon  towed  the 
Chesapeake  into  the  harbor  and  loyal  citizens  went  mad 
with  joy  and  pride.  "Waterloo"  was  blazoned  high  on 
British  banners,  and  the  "little  Corporal,"  who  had  ruth- 
lessly torn  the  heart  of  mankind  was  eating  out  his  own 
heart  on  lonely  St.  Helena.  Halifax  was  a  busy  but  strug- 
gling town  and  education  was  only  possible  for  the  well- 
to-do.  Public  schools  were  not  in  existence,  and  those 
who  sought  college  training  must  go  abroad,  unless  they 
belonged  to  the  established  Church. 
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Founded  by  the  Earl  of  Dalhousie 

It  was  at  this  crisis  that  the  Right  Honourable  George 
Ramsay,  ninth  Earl  of  Dalhousie,  founded  Dalhousie 
College  "for  the  education  of  youth  in  the  higher  branches 
of  Science,  and  Literature."  No  house  can  be  broader  or 
truer  than  its  foundation,  and  the  foundation  upon  which 
Dalhousie  was  built  accounts  in  large  measure  for  its 
achievements.  Lord  Dalhousie,  in  a  letter  to  Lord  Bath- 
urst.  Colonial  Secretary,  dated  December  14th,  1817, 
proposed  founding  a  College  or  Academy  on  the  same  plan 
and  principle  as  that  in  Edinburgh,  "open  to  all  occupa- 
tions and  sects  of  religion,  restricted  to  such  branches  only 
as  are  applicable  to  our  present  state,  and  having  the  power 
to  expand  with  the  growth  and  improvement  of  our  so- 
ciety." It  would  be  difficult  even  today  to  choose  a 
broader  or  more  comprehensive  basis  upon  which  to  found 
a  college,  one  that  would  more  nearly  meet  the  needs  of 
the  present,  or  more  generously  allow,  for  the  expansion 
of  the  future.  Lord  Dalhousie  displayed  a  wisdom  that 
justified  his  position  of  power  and  influence,  and  Nova 
Scotia  owes  him  an  incalculable  debt. 

Founding  a  college  then,  as  now,  required  money 
but  Lord  Dalhousie  was  equal  to  the  task.  During  the 
unpleasantness  of  1812-15  Lord  Sherbrooke,  then  Lieut- 
enant-Governor of  Nova  Scotia,  had  occupied  the  port  of 
Castine,  Aiaine,  and  had  collected  considerable  sums  as 
customs  duty.  Dalhousie  wrote  the  Colonial  Secretary, 
Lord  Bathurst,  urging  that  £9750  of  those  funds  be  taken 
to  found  the  college,  and  Bathurst  secured  the  consent  of 
the  Prince  Regent.  It  has  been  contended  that  this 
money  belonged  to  the  new  republic,  but  other  historians 
stoutly  maintain  that  the  funds  were  collected  from  people 
in  Canada  who  persisted  in  "trading  with  the  enemy." 
In  either  event,  directly  or  indirectly,  willingly  or  uncon- 
sciously, the  United  States  of  America  helped  to  provide 
the  money  upon  which  Dalhousie  was  built.  This  of  itself 
gives  the  college  a  claim  upon  the  interest  of  both  Anglo- 
Saxon  peoples  of  North  America. 

First  Corner  Stone  is  Laid 

For  the  first  forty-five  years  the  college  had  many 
ups  and  downs.     The  building  was  begun  in  1819,  the  corner 
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stone  laid  on  May  22nd,  1820,  by  Lord  Dalhousle,  after 
whom  it  was  named.  "The  Act  of  Incorporation  of  the 
Governors  of  Daihousie  College"  was  passed  in  1821,  and 
the  following  rather  formidable  array  of  magnates  chosen 
to  serve: — the  Governor  General  of  British  North  America, 
the  Lieutenant  Governor  of  Nova  Scotia,  the  Bishop,  the 
Chief  Justice,  the  President  of  the  Council,  the  Treasurer 
of  the  Province,  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Assembly, 
and  the  President  of  the  College.  Today,  the  only  mem- 
ber of  the  Board  whose  membership  is  based  solely  upon 
official  position  in  public  life  is  the  Mayor  of  Halifax.  So 
far  has  Daihousie  progressed  along  the  pathway  of  demo- 
cracy. 

The  spirit  of  unity  was  an  early  characteristic  of  the 
college  and  repeated  efforts  were  made  looking  towards 
union  with  King's  College,  which  antedated  Daihousie, 
but  to  no  avail.  These  efforts  covered  the  period  from 
1822-24  and  from  1829-36.  Despairing  of  any  united 
action,  Daihousie  went  into  operation  in  1838  with  the 
Rev.  Thomas  McCulloch,  D.D.,  as  President.  For  so 
many  years  the  church  had  the  monopoly  of  education 
that  it  was  scarcely  thought  at  one  time  that  education . 
could  be  education  unless  under  the  guidance  of  the  Clergy. 
Although  denominational  Colleges  are  still  numerous  in 
Canada,  it  is  no  longer  necessary  to  be  a  clergyman  to  be 
a  leader  in  the  educational  world.  Scholarship  is  found 
now  without,  as  well  as  within,  the  limits  of  the  Church — 
another  mark  of  progress. 

/' 

College  is  Given  University  Power 

As  early  as  1841  an  Act  was  passed  conferring  univer- 
sity power  upon  the  college  and  vesting  the  appointment 
of  Governors  in  the  Governor  and  Council,  keeping  it  still 
a  sort  of  state-controlled  institution.  This  condition 
seldom  conduces  to  generosity  on  the  part  of  individuals 
and  Daihousie  did  not  accumulate  funds.  Consequently, 
it  closed  down  as  a  college  for  lack  of  money.  However, 
a  High  School  was  maintained  from  its  invested  funds  for 
ten  years,  1849-59,  so  that  the  cause  of  education  did  not 
languish.  Gorham  College,  Liverpool,  transferred  its 
Arts  Department  to  Daihousie  in  1856  and  made  an  attempt 
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to  operate  under  the  University  charter,  but  it  was  not 
until  1863  that  the  College  begun  to  realize  and  fulfil  its 
purpose. 

A  truly  democratic  Act  was  passed  that  year  which 
appealed  to  the  pride  and  ambition  of  the  people.  The 
Act  empowered  the  Board  of  Governors  to  grant  any 
body  of  Christians,  any  individual  or  number  of  individuals 
the  privilege  of  nominating  a  member  of  the  Board  and  a 
Professor  for  every  chair  supported  by  them  to  the  extent 
of  twelve  hundred  dollars  per  annum.  This  broad,  non- 
sectarian  agreement  saw  the  beginning  of  new  things  for 
Dalhousie,  and  it  is  also  fair  to  assume  that  the  passage  of 
the  Public  Schools  Act  in  the  following  year,  1864,  had  a 
great  effect  upon  stimulating  public  interest  in  higher 
education.  The  Presbyterian  Church  in  Nova  Scotia, 
and  the  Church  of  Scotland  in  Nova  Scotia,  were  the  first 
to  respond  to  this  new  agreement,  the  former  supporting 
two  chairs,  and  the  latter  one  chair.  That  year,  1863,  the 
college  opened  with  six  professors,  and  from  that  time  has 
gone  steadily  forward,  ever  increasing  its  value  and  im- 
portance to  the  community,  and  extending  and  expanding 
its  work. 


Mr   George  Munro  Begins  Benefactions 

Mr.  George  Munro,  of  New  York,  was  one  of  the  first 
real  benefactors  of  Dalhousie.  He  endowed  the  Chairs  of 
Physics,  History  and  Political  Economy,  English  Litera- 
ture, Law  and  Metaphysics,  and  his  substantial  interest 
did  not  end  even  with  this.  He  supported  tutorships  in 
Classics  and  Mathematics,  and  for  ten  years  provided 
liberal  exhibitions  and  bursaries.  In  his  day  such  gifts  to 
educational  institutions  were  without  parallel  in  Canada, 
his  total  benefactions  reaching  the  splendid  figure  of 
$350,000.     No  wonder  Dalhousie  honors  him. 

Mr.  Munro's  example  has  borne  fruit.  Other  public- 
spirited  men  have  bequeathed  larger,  or  smaller  amounts, 
as  their  means  permitted,  although  none  have  yet  given 
as  much  as  Mr.  Munro.  In  1882,  Mr.  Alexander  McLeod 
left  about  365,000  to  establish  McLeod  Chairs  of 
Classics,  Modern  Languages,  and  Chemistry;  Sir  Wil- 
liam Young  made  gifts  amounting  to  368,000;  John 
P.     Mott,     310,000;    Joseph    Matheson,    315,000;    John 
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AIcNab,  396,000,  and  in  1902  about  385,000  was  re- 
ceived in  response  to  appeals  for  funds.  All  of  these 
were  growing  years  for  Dalhousie.  The  Faculty  of  Medi- 
cine was  organized  in  1868,  merged  into  the  Halifax  Medi- 
cal College  in  1875,  but  re-organized  as  an  examining 
faculty  in  1885.  It  was  not  until  1911,  however,  that  the 
University  purchased  the  property  of  the  Halifax  Medical 
College  and  began  providing  instruction  in  all  the  subjects 
of  the  medical  curriculm. 

Law,  Engineering,  and  Dentistry  Begin 

The  Faculty  of  Science  organized  in  1877  and  re- 
organized in  1891,  added  to  by  a  School  of  Mines  in  1902, 
was  in  1906  divided,  the  department  of  Pure  Science 
merging  with  Arts  to  make  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science, 
while  applied  Science  became  the  Faculty  of  Engineering, 
which  in  1909  became  part  of  the  Nova  Scotia  Technical 
College.  The  Faculty  of  Law  was  established  in  1883,  the 
Faculty  of  Dentistry  in  1908,  and  in  1911  through  the  co- 
operation of  the  University  the  Pharmaceutical  Society 
of  Nova  Scotia  was  founded,  which  in  1917  developed  into 
the  Maritime  College  of  Pharmacy.  In  this  way  Dal- 
housie has  continued  to  fulfil  its  mission  by  aiding  other 
educational  institutions,  thus  expanding  its  own  usefulness. 

From  time  to  time,  as  was  to  be  expected,  Dalhousie 
has  outgrown  its  accommodations.  The  fine  old  building 
facing  the  Parade  was  turned  over  to  the  Civic  authorities 
who  needed  it  for  a  City  Hall,  and  satisfactory  terms  were 
made  with  the  City  for  land  on  Carleton,  Morris  and  Sum- 
mer Streets,  as  the  site  of  a  new  building.  Sir  William 
Young's  gift  of  320,000  made  the  erection  of  a  new  building 
possible,  the  generous  donor  himself  laying  the  cornerstone 
in  April,  1887.  The  new  building  was  a  matter  of  pride 
and  satisfaction,  and  regarded  as  ample  for  years  to  come. 
Yet  in  1912  because  of  need  for  more  room,  Studley  was 
purchased  and  a  campaign  for  funds  resulted  in  subscrip- 
tions totalling  3400,000.00. 

Golden  Era  Seems  To  Open 

Then,  indeed,  a  golden  era  seemed  to  open  before  Dal- 
housie. One  of  the  new  buildings  erected  on  the  beautiful 
new  estate  of  about  40  acres,  is  the  Macdonald  Library, 
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the  Initial  endowment  for  which  was  a  bequest  of  $2,000. 
from  Prof.  Charles  Macdonald  which  was  supplemented 
by  325,000  from  public  subscriptions.  It  was  not  until 
February,  1914,  that  work  was  begun  on  this  building,  the 
corner-stone  of  which  was  laid  in  April  of  the  same  year  by 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Allan  Pollok.  In  that  same  year  Prof.  Johnson 
bequeathed  a  number  of  his  books  and  31,000  to  the  Li- 
brary. In  1917,  the  Library  was  further  enriched  by  a  gift 
of  31,000  from  Prof.  A.  Ross  Hill  of  Missouri  University, 
in  memory  of  his  wife  Agnes  Baxter,  B.A.,  '91. 

The  corner-stone  of  the  first  Studley  building,  the 
Science  building  was  laid  by  H.R.H.  The  Duke  of  Con- 
naught  on  August  15th,  1912.  The  late  Andrew  Carnegie 
contributed  340,000  towards  this  building  on  condition 
that  the  University  set  aside  a  like  amount  for  Its  main- 
tenance. Both  of  these  new  buildings  were  opened  for 
occupancy  In  September,  1915,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
old  Halifax  Medical  School  building  was  vacated  and  the 
Medical  School  removed  to  the  Carleton  Street  building, 
very  properly  known  as  Forrest  Hall. 

Before  the  Improvement  of  Studley  had  got  well 
under  way,  the  great  world  war  had  been  precipitated  by 
German}^  Among  the  first  to  respond  to  the  patriotic 
call  were  the  boys  of  the  third,  and  fourth  years  in  the 
proud  old  university.  The  classes  were  greatly  depleted 
but  the  honor  roll  grew.  The  formation  of  the  Dalhousie 
Unit,  known  as  Stationary  Hospital,  No.  7,  aroused  the 
greatest  enthusiasm,  and  opened  the  purse  strings  of  the 
people  of  Halifax.  Doctors,  and  nurses,  as  well  as  the 
rank  and  file  of  the  Unit,  were  either  Dalhousie  trained 
or  associated  with  Dalhousie.  They  made  splendid  re- 
cord, as  thousands  of  other  Dalhousie  graduates  did,  both 
on  land  and  sea.  There  are  many  golden  maple  leaves  on 
Dalhousie's  roll  marking  those  who  counted  even  their 
lives  as  nothing  in  defense  of  liberty,  justice  and  right- 
eousness. 

Dalhousie  In  the  War 

Through  all  the  dark  days  of  the  war  Dalhousie  con- 
tinued Its  splendid  work.  The  buildings  under  way  were 
completed  and  occupancy  begun  under  disadvantages 
which  only  those  who  experienced  them  can  estimate. 
The  grounds  at  Studley  were  graded  and  Improved,  and 
both  the  beauty  and  the  value  of  the  University  enhanced. 
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Among  the  many  who  fell  fighting  bravely  for  the 
right  there  were  some  who  themselves  remembered  their 
Alma  Mater  generously,  and  others  whose  relatives  reared 
lasting  monuments  to  their  loved  ones  by  endowing  Dal- 
housie.  Lieut.  George  Stairs,  B.A.,  '09,  who  fell  at  Lange- 
marck,  a  name  which  will  always  thrill  Canadians,  be- 
queathed 35,000  to  the  University.  In  1917,  Mr.  George 
S.  Campbell,  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Governors,  and 
Mrs.  Campbell,  gave  325,000  to  found  a  series  of  valuable 
Scholarships  in  memory  of  their  only  son,  George  H.  Camp- 
bell, B.A.,  '15,  who  enlisted  during  his  Senior  year  and  fell 
while  on  duty  at  the  front.  One  year  later  Senator  Wil- 
liam Dennis,  and  Mrs.  Dennis,  founded  the  Eric  Dennis 
Chair  of  Government  and  Political  Science  in  memory  of 
their  son,  Eric,  who  gave  his  life  at  tragic,  but  glorious 
Vimy  Ridge.  Their  gift  amounted  to  360,000,  the  interest 
of  which  is  to  be  devoted  to  the  payment  of  the  salary  of 
the  occupant  of  the  Chair,  and  to  provide  Scholarships, 
and  a  gold  medal  in  connection  with  the  department. 

Dr.  D.  A.  Campbell  and  Mrs.  Campbell,  whose  son  was 
a  distinguished  alumnus  of  the  University  endowed 
a  Dr.  D.  G.  J.  Campbell  Memorial  Chair  of  Anatomy, 
which  will  serve  to  make  even  more  valuable  the  Medical 
School  of  which  young  Dr.  Campbell  was  a  bright  and 
particular  ornament.  It  is  in  such  ways  as  these  that  men 
and  women  testify  to  the  value  of  Dalhousie,  to  the  high 
quality  of  University  work  done  there,  and  to  their  faith 
that  she  will  continue  to  travel  the  same  path  in  the  future. 


Dalhousie  Celebrates  Centennial 

It  was  after  such  encouragement  as  this  that  Dalhousie 
faced  the  completion  of  her  century  of  existence.  The 
closing  of  the  war  in  November,  1918,  made  it  possible  to 
make  and  carry  out  arrangements  for  the  celebration  of 
this  truly  great  event.  It  was  an  occasion  that  interested 
many  others  besides  the  present  students,  or  the  past 
graduates,  although  their  name  is  legion  and  their  achieve- 
ments glorious.  It  also  concerned  the  City  and  the  Prov- 
ince. No  one  can  fully  estimate  the  cultural  value  of  a 
College  until  it  has  been  withdrawn,  but  Halifax  did  realize 
that  it  owed  a  great  debt  to  Dalhousie,  and  all  her  citizens 
felt  the  keenest  interest  in  the  festivities. 
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September  11th,  12th  and  13th,  were  chosen  for  the 
public  ceremonies,  and,  as  if  to  test  the  sincerity  of  the 
enthusiasm,  the  weather  was  as  bad  as  had  ever  been  ex- 
perienced here  at  that  season  of  the  year.  The  rain  fell  in 
torrents  for  the  greater  part  of  the  three  days  and  nights, 
rendering  all  the  out  door  programme  unavailable.  But 
nothing  could  daunt  the  courage  of  the  sons  and  daughters 
of  Dalhousie  who  had  gathered  from  the  other  three  corners 
of  the  earth  to  celebrate.  It  was  veritably  a  red  letter 
occasion  in  the  history  of  Halifax.  Grey  skies  could  not 
dim  its  true  brightness.  Even  the  weather  became  suffi- 
ciently convinced  to  withhold  its  downpour  during  the 
procession  on  the  morning  of  the  second  day. 

There  vvas  a  serenity  and  grandeur  about  the  new 
buildings  at  Studley  when  Convocation  was  held  which 
told  the  thoughtful  observer  that  they  stood  for  something 
that  neither  time  nor  tempest  could  effect.  Just  to  have 
been  the  rallying  point  of  such  a  gathering  was  proof 
enough  of  the  work  that  Dalhousie  had  done  in  the  cen- 
tury since  her  founding.  At  no  time  has  Dalhousie  lost 
her  hold  on  those  intangible  things  that  outweigh  all 
material  values.  Modern  science  has  been  faithfully 
taught,  but  a  tendency  to  pure  materialism  has  not  been 
its  main  feature.  The  war  has  taught  all  men,  irrespective 
of  previous  thought  or  belief,  that  "There  is  a  Divinity 
that  shapes  our  ends,  rough  hew  them  how  we  will." 
Sheer  materialism  broke  down  in  a  reversion  to  cruel  and 
unmitigated  savagery,  and  whatever  modification  of  the 
old  orthodox  life  may  prove  necessary,  the  essential  qual- 
ities of  religion  must  remain.     The  world  accepts  that  now. 

Some  of  the  ''Old  Boys" 

Looking  out  over  the  great  concourse  gathered  to  do 
the  occasion  honor,  reviewing  all  the  way  by  which  she 
had  travelled,  glimpsing  the  tremendous  opportunities 
and  possibilities  the  future  held  for  Dalhousie,  it  was  small 
wonder  that  President  Emeritus  Forrest  found  words  fail 
him,  and  his  expression  choked  with  emotion.  With  tears 
roiling  down  his  checks,  he  threw  back  his  head,  stretched 
out  his  arms  and  in  one  unforgettable  outburst  "O  Lord, 
God  Almighty"  gave  thanks  where  they  were  due.  In 
response  the  great  gathering  rose  and  sang  the  old  Doxo- 
logy  which  has  so  often  served  for  both  prayer  and  praise 
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among  the  serv^ants  of  Jehovah.  The  key  note  of  the 
celebration  was  struck,  and  the  same  high  tone  was  main- 
tained throughout. 

Among  those  who  honored  Dalhousie  and  her  tradi- 
tions, and  were  honored  by  her,  were  one  of  the  oldest 
living  graduates.  Dr.  David  Allison  of  the  class  of  '59; 
Prof.  James  Seth,  of  Edinburgh,  one  time  of  Dalhousie 
Faculty;  President  Judson,  University  of  Chicago ; 
Prof.  Floyd  of  Michigan  University;  Prof.  Scott,  Mount 
Holyoke;  Dean  Creighton,  Cornell;  Prof.  Bill,  Dartmouth; 
Prof.  Webster,  Harvard;  Dr.  Eliza  Ritchie,  Wellesley; 
Prof.  MacDonald,  Catholic  University  of  America,  Wash- 
ington; President  Falconer,  Toronto;  Dean  Adams,  Mc- 
Gill;  Prof.  Clarke,  Queens;  Prof.  Keirstead,  McMaster; 
Prof.  Raymond,  New  Brunswick;  Prof.  Hunter,  Mount 
Allison;  President  Cutten,  Acadia;  Prof.  Tompkins,  St. 
Francis  Xavier;  President  McKinnon,  Pine  Hill;  Principal 
Cumming,  Nova  Scotia  Agricultural  College;  Principal 
Roberston,  Prince  of  Wales;  Principal  Sexton,  Nova 
Scotia  Technical  College;  Prof.  Culhane,  St.  Mary's  and 
Miss  Blackwood,  Halifax  Ladles'  College;  each  of  whom 
contributed  something  to  the  brilliant  speeches  and  cordial 
greetings  given  at  the  great  dinner  at  the  Halifax  Hotel 
on  the  night  of  September  eleventh. 

Mr.  G.  S.  Campbell  in  the  Chair 

The  Chair  was  filled  by  G.  S.  Campbell,  President  of 
the  Board  of  Governors  who  had  been  honored  earlier  in 
the  day  by  the  degree  of  LL.D.,  along  with  many  others 
whose  names  will  be  found  elsewhere.  Dr.  Campbell,  be- 
fore proposing  even  the  toast  of  "The  King,"  referred  to 
the  present  tour  of  The  Prince  of  Wales  and  the  loyalty 
and  affection  it  had  evoked,  and  also  read  letters  of  con- 
gratulations from  The  Countess  of  Dalhousie,  from  Arch- 
bishop MacNeil  of  Toronto,  who  was  in  New  York  waiting 
to  welcome  Cardinal  Mercier,  and  a  telegram  from  Lieut.- 
Governor  Grant,  who  was  then  at  Saskatoon. 

Following  the  toast  to  the  King,  Dr.  Campbell  made 
the  opening  speech  outlining  Dalhousie's  career,  aims,  and 
ideals.  He  said  "If  we  keep  our  eyes  on  the  future  and 
have  breadth  of  vision  to  seize  our  opportunities  and  to 
grapple  with  them,  Dalhousie  will  never  lack  for  friends 
to  enable  her  to  carry  on  the  great  work  she  is  doing  in 
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Eastern  Canada."  Dean  Llwyd  and  Professor  Colin 
Scott  spoke  for  the  American  Universities.  Both  of  them 
sounded  the  high  note  of  "vital  responsibih'ty"  and  "effec- 
tive living"  as  the  true  culture  universities  must  impart. 
Professor  Webster,  of  Harvard,  paid  a  real  tribute  to  Dal- 
housie  when  he  said,  "Harvard  hopes  that  it  will  never 
miss,  that  it  will  never  lack  the  sane  and  tough  men  which 
Dalhousie  sends  to  it."  Throughout  the  whole  of  the 
American  greetings  ran  the  same  cordial  strain  which  was 
heartily  appreciated  by  Dalhousie. 

The  toast  to  the  British  Universities  elicited  tremend- 
ous applause,  not  merely  in  honor  of  Oxford,  Cambridge, 
Edinburgh,  Glasgow  and  Dublin  seats  of  learning,  but  in 
loving  tribute  to  their  representative.  Prof.  James  Seth. 
Although  the  bearer  of  a  Latin  greeting  from  Edinburgh, 
Professor  Seth  was  beguiled  into  prefacing  the  reading  of 
it  with  a  few  words  of  personal  greeting  and  those  who 
heard  him,  who  felt  the  sincerity  and  affection  in  his  tone 
will  never  forget  those  few  brief  moments.  It  will  not  pass 
from  the  thought  of  any  Dalhousian  that  after  all  these 
years  Professor  Seth  could  say:  "The  attachment  I  feel 
to  this  University  is  second  only  to  my  attachment — and 
you  will  not  grudge  that  I  make  it  second — to  my  own 
Alma  Mater,  The  University  of  Edinburgh."  Referring 
to  the  Faculty  of  Dalhousie  in  his  day  he  continued:  "It 
was  a  splendid  Faculty,  and  a  Faculty  of  which  I  was  then 
and  am  now  proud  to  have  been  a  member.  I  do  not 
know  that  anywhere  one  could  have  found  finer  or  better 
colleagues,  and  I  am  sure  that  I,  at  least,  have  never  found 
better  or  more  able  students  than  at  Dalhousie." 

Sir  Robert  Falconer's  Address 

Sir  Robert  Falconer  as  the  first  representative  of 
Canadian  Universities  made  a  brilliant  and  memorable 
address,  and  brought  greetings  from  President  Walter 
Murray  of  Saskatchewan.  Reviewing  the  history  of  educa- 
tion in  our  universities  in  the  past,  President  Falconer 
said:  "The  education  given  within  the  universities  of 
Canada  in  the  last  fifty  to  seventy-five  years  has  justified 
itself  in  this  last  war,  just  as  the  education  of  the  English- 
speaking  world,  and  the  French-speaking  world  had  justi- 
fied itself,  just  as  the  corruption  of  the  German  education 
has  been  its  curse.     Out  of  that  quality  a  new  future  opens 
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up.  What  are  some  of  the  things  It  will  bring  to  us?  As 
I  look  at  it  there  seems  to  be  no  question  but  that  the  re- 
turning soldier  brings  to  us  a  great  quickening  of  intellect- 
ual life.  Why?  Because  he  has  been  educated  in  a  school 
the  like  of  which  none  of  his  predecessors  had  a  chance  to 
be  educated  in.  In  the  first  place  he  made  a  choice  that 
tested  his  character  to  the  very  bottom.  We  know  that 
long  before  conscription  came  in,  our  universities  were 
emptied  of  those  who,  when  the  choice  came  did  not  hesi- 
tate. We  know  how  many  fields  of  decision  there  were  In 
this  country;  we  saw  our  men  go  down  into  them  and  come 
out,  having  made  the  great  choice;  all  over  this  great  coun- 
try away  back  on  its  farms  and  villages  decisions  were 
being  registered.  And  the  men  who  have  come  back — 
and  many  will  never  come  back — are  not  the  same 
as  before,  so  that  through  its  sons. this  country  has 
been  given  an  education  never  made  possible  to  the 
generations  which  have  gone  before.  Now  they 
are  back^  quietly  and  unostentatiously  taking  hold 
of,  and  moulding  their  country,  and  you  may  expect 
that  the  next  generation,  that  the  next  twenty  years,  will 
far  surpass  In  Intelligence  anything  this  country  has 
ever  seen.  Professional  education  in  this  Dominion 
must  be  of  the  first  order.  That  is  a  necessity.  In 
self  respect  we  cannot  be  indebted  for  our  higher  profes- 
sional training  to  the  United  States,  nor  even  to  Great 
Britain;  it  must  be  developed  within  our  own  borders. 
We  face  the  future  then  with  great  hopes  and  courage. 
We  have  had  struggles,  we  must  continue  to  have 
struggles,  but  the  great  struggle  now  is  to  convince  the 
people  that  they  must  pay  for  these  things  which  cannot 
be  given  unless  they  are  paid  for.  That  is  the  struggle  for 
the  next  generation,  and  the  universities  must  stand  to- 
gether, not  In  rivalry  but  In  community  of  spirit  to  carry 
this  message  throughout  the  country  in  order  that  the 
teaching  profession,  not  only  in  the  schools,  but  in  the 
universities  as  well,  may  be  satisfactorily  remunerated  and 
not  feel  themselves  overlooked  as  all  the  world  passes 
by,  in  order  that  the  best  men  and  women  we  have  may 
feel  that  they  can  enter  the  teaching  profession  and  through 
their  training  serve  the  country  as  a  whole." 
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Other  Speakers  Talk  Finance 

Each  of  the  other  visitors  sounded  some  note  that 
continued  to  ring  throughout  the  whole  celebration,  but 
it  was  this  particular  note  of  Sir  Robert  Falconer's  that  we 
must  "convince  the  people  that  they  must  pay  for  these 
things,"  which  recurs  to  the  mind  again  and  again  in  con- 
sidering Dalhousie's  future.  It  is  not  that  the  inspiring 
address  of  Dean  Adams  of  McGill  lost  any  of  its  power,  nor 
that  the  congratulations  of  Queen's,  Acadia,  and  McMasters 
Universities,  or  of  Mt.  Allison,  St.  Francis  Xavier,  Nova 
Scotia  Agricultural,  Nova  Scotia  Technical,  Prince  of 
Wales,  St.  Mary's,  Pine  Hill,  King's  and  Halifax  Ladies' 
Colleges  were  less  cordial  and  helpful,  but  this  one  question 
of  generously  paying  for  educational  opportunities  is  the 
pressing  question  for  all  Canada,  and  particularly  for 
Nova  Scotia. 

It  ran  like  a  red  thread  through  the  financial  state- 
ment of  Dalhousie's  past  and  future,  given  by  G.  Fred 
Pearson,  Esq..,  at  the  big  dance  and  smoker  held  in  the 
Auditorium  on  Tobin  Street  on  Friday  night.  And  if 
Dalhousie  is  to  fulfil  all  the  aspirations  of  her  sons  and 
daughters;  if  she  is  to  measure  up  to  the  history  and  pro- 
phecies of  Professor  Howard  Murray,  Dr.  MacMechan, 
Prof.  H.  L.  Stewart  and  Dr.  Fraser  Harris,  this  necessity 
can  never  be  dropped  from  the  mind.  Crowds  gathered 
to  hear  these  members  of  the  Faculty  at  the  sessions  when 
"Dalhousie  Past  and  Present"  was  the  topic.  And  no 
men  of  their  type,  could  review  the  past,  consider  the  pres- 
ent and  fail  to  map  out  some  of  the  possibilities  of  the 
future.  For  what  would  it  profit  to  complete  a  whole 
century  of  efi"ort  and  achievement  unless  it  were  to  prove 
an  incentive  for  greater  effort  and  noble  achievement  in 
years  to  come.  The  real  question  now  is  "what  shall  we 
do  to  make  the  bi-centennial  celebration  twice  as  great  as 
this.^  Every  Dalhousian  writes  a  chapter  of  it,  whether 
he  knows  it  or  not. 

Parade  and  Celebration  at  Studley 

One  of  the  greatest  events  in  the  whole  celebration 
was  the  grand  procession  of  Alumni  and  Alumnae,  accord- 
ing to  classes,  which  conveyed  the  dedication  tablets  of 
old  Dalhousie  from  the  Citv  Hall  to  the   new    Universitv 
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Buildings  at  Studley.  The  procession  formed  on  the 
Parade  and  was  under  the  direction  of  Colonel  W.  E. 
Thompson  and  old  "Dal"  boy.  It  was  headed  by  the 
Royal  Canadian  Regiment  Band  and  the  arrangement 
of  the  classes  ran  from  1922  back  to  1860 — indeed  to  1859, 
for  riding  alone  in  an  auto  was  Dr.  David  Allison  of  that 
class,  the  oldest  living  Alumnus  of  Dalhousie  present.  After 
him  in  gowns  and  mortar  boards  followed  President  Mac- 
Kehzie,  ex-President  Dr.  John  Forrest  and  members  of 
the  Faculty,  along  with  the  Board  of  Governors. 

The  centre  of  interest,  however,  was  the  auto  float  in 
black  and  yellow  draped  in  Union  Jacks  and  Canadian 
ensigns,  because  beneath  a  miniature  reproduction  of  old 
Dalhousie  stood  the  dedication  tablets  with  their  faces 
turned  out  to  the  tremendous  crowds  which  lined  both 
sides  of  the  street  and  enthusiastically  shouted  themselves 
hoarse.  But  what  that  ceremony  meant  could  not  be 
better  expressed -than  has  already  been  done  by  Rev.  J.  A. 
MacGlashen,  himself  a  graduate  of  Dalhousie.  Describing 
the  arrival  at  Studley,  he  said:  "At  Studley  the  long  yel- 
low and  black  ranks  opened  and  countermarched,  with  the 
President  and  the  venerable  and  beloved  ex-President,  Dr. 
John  Forrest,  and  Dr.  David  Allison,  in  a  car  at  the  head. 
Next  to  their  car  was  a  float,  bearing  the  Academic  Ark, 
resplendent  with  bunting  and  draperies  and  flags.  On  the 
top  was  the  model  of  the  old  college.  On  the  sides  were 
shown  the  dedication  tablets  of  the  old  college,  which  were 
thus  in  triumph  borne  to  the  new  college  shrine  at  Studley 
where  they  will  become  a  most  significant  and  suggestive 
part  of  the  structure  and  the  life  of  new  Dalhousie. 

Dr.  Allison  Presents  Tablets 

"The  scene  at  Studley  grounds  as  Dr.  Allison,  the 
oldest  living  Alumnus  of  Dalhousie  present,  formally  present- 
ed these  tablets  to  Mr.  A.  M.  Campbell,  representing  the 
youngest  under-graduates,  was  worthy  of  a  painter,  and 
■certainly  of  the  pen  of  an  artist  in  words.  Dr.  Allison's 
remarks  were  delightfully  reminiscent  and  cordial.  Mr. 
Campbell's  words  pledging  the  safe-keeping  of  this  sacred 
trust,  were  as  brief  and  as  appropriate,  and  the  campus 
rang  with  resounding  cheers. 

"Into  one  mind  at  least  there  flashed  a  text  from  Holy 
Writ,    which    will    not    be    profaned    by    application    here, 
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"Let  us  fetch  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant  of  the  Lord  out  of 
Shiloh."  The  Ark  was  the  depository  of  the  tablets  of 
the  Law,  the  great  document  of  the  Covenant.  It  wasTa 
protest  against  idolatry  and  materialism.  The  moving  of 
it  from  place  to  place,  and  finally  by  Solomon  to  the 
Temple  of  Jerusalem,  was  accompanied  by  significant 
ceremonial.  It  was  indeed  the  most  important  thing  in 
the  Temple,  representing  as  it  did,  the  law,  and  enshrining 
the  very  presence  of  God.  Without  the  law  and  presence 
the  Temple  would  only  be  a  house.  Dalhousie's  dedica- 
tion tablets  represent  the  sacred  purposes  of  its  founders, 
and  they  enshrine  a  pledge  to  be  true  to  those  principles, 
without  which  a  University  is  but  a  pile  of  brick  and  stone. 
They  represent  the  day  of  small  beginnings,  but  truly  great 
ideals.  They  could  say  "Our  hoard  is  little,  but  our  hearts 
are  great."  And  they  honored  God  in  that  beginning. 
And  now  as  we  ring  out  the  old  and  ring  in  the  new,  we 
must  see  to  it,  and  we  have  done  so,  that  the  old  Ark  is 
deposited  in  the  new  temple.  As  we  listen  to  the  many 
voices  "in  the  rich  dawn  of  an  ampler  day,"  we  must  not 
fail  to  hear  the  still  small  voice  which  whispers  of  God, 
and  His  law,  and  love,  and  our  duty  to  Him  and  His. 

"The  crowning  event  of  the  programme  of  that  morn- 
ing was  a  never-to-be-forgotten  address  by  Dr.  Forrest. 
It  made  a  profound  impression  upon  the  multitudes  of 
admiring  listeners.  It  once  more  spelled  out  the  secret 
of  his  matchless  hold  upon  the  hearts  of  all  his  students. 
It  also  gave  more  than  a  hint  of  the  secret  of  Dalhousie's 
strength  and  success  in  the  past.  Her  Presidents  and 
Governors  have  been  true  to  the  things  that  are  bigger 
than  big  classes,  and  endowments,  and  academic  distinc- 
tions— the  things  represented  by  the  Ark  of  God.  In  a 
way  that  is  altogether  his  own,  Dr.  Forrest  pointed  us 
that  day  to  Him  who  has  been  the  source  and  secret  of  all 
our  successes.  He  closed  his  address,  which  was  really 
his  valedictory,  by  asking  the  audience  to  sing  as  their 
confession  of  gratitude  to,  and  faith  in  God:  "Praise  God 
from  Whom  all  Blessings  Flow."  Led  by  the  fine  band  of 
the  Canadian  Garrison  Regiment,  the  great  and  distin- 
guished assemblage  sang,  with  evident  emotion  the  grand 
old  Doxology. 

"Dr.  Forrest  then  led  us  in  prayer,  giving  fitting  ex- 
pression to  our  gratitude  for  the  past  and  hopes  for  the 
days  that  are  to  be.     The  passage  in  which  Dr.   Forrest 
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formally  passed  over  the  trust  that  was  his,  and  which  he 
has  so  well  kept,  to  his  young  and  brilliant  successor.  Dr. 
A.  S.  MacKenzie,  was  most  affecting. 

"It  was  a  great  day  for  Dalhousle.  We  got  a  glimpse 
of  the  greatest  things,  and  we  all  came  home  better  men  and 
women.  We  felt  anew  the  truth  of  Tennyson's  words: 
"What  matter  it  what  a  man  knows  or  does  if  he  keep  not 
a  reverential  looking  upward?  He  is  only  the  subtlest 
beast  of  the  field." 

"With  loyal  hearts  we  pledged  ourselves  anew  to  old 
and  new  Dalhousle,  now  the  depository  of  the  ancient  ark, 
the  dedication  tablets.  Let  them  hang  In  her  halls  like 
"armory  of  the  Invincible  Knights  of  old,"  telling  of  the 
best  things  of  the  past,  and  pointing  to  a  brighter  future. 
Let  these  tablets  be  a  constant  reminder  of  her  trust: 

^^  Her  office  there  to  rear^  to  teach, 
Becoming  as  is  meet  and  fit, 
A  link  among  the  days  to  knit 
The  generations  each  with  each^ 

Out  Door  Pageant 

On  the  Friday  afternoon  the  programme  called  for  an 
out-of-door  pageant  on  Studley  Field,  and  all  arrangements 
had  been  made  for  a  splendid  open  air  fete,  with  theatri- 
cals, and  sylvan  dances.  But  the  weather-man  decreed 
otherwise,  and  the  show  was  shifted  from  out-of-doors  to 
the  Macdonald  Library.  Perhaps  nothing  more  truly 
displayed  the  temper  and  adaptability  of  the  promoters 
than  this  shift  so  successfully  accomplished.  The  whole 
programme  was  carried  out  despite  unpropltious  weather 
conditions,  even  to  the  boat  races  and  other  athletic  sports 
on  Saturday  afternoon. 

"The  one-act  plays:  "Rosalind"  by  J.  M.  Barrle,  and 
"Her  Tongue,"  by  Henry  Arthur  Jones,  were  delightfully 
portrayed,  and  reflected  credit  upon  the  management, 
Miss  Jessie  MacAloney,  Mrs.  Kenneth  Leslie,  and  Mrs.  E. 
Russell  Mowbray,  as  well  as  upon  the  members  of  the  cast. 
Miss  Frances  Foster,  and  Mr.  Harry  Dean  were  the  accom- 
panists for  a  splendid  musical  programme,  while  AIIss 
M.  S.  Ward  was  maltresse  de  ballet.  The  dances  were  most 
effective  and  the  whole  afternoon  programme  Vv-as  voted 
a  decided  artistic  success. 
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Gay  crowds  gathered  at  the  Auditorium  Friday  night 
for  the  big  social  re-union  of  the  whole  celebration.  There 
was  music  and  dancing  for  the  young  folk  of  every  class 
since  Dalhousie  grew  to  young  manhood  itself.  For  the 
more  sedate  members  of  these  classes  there  was  music, 
stirring  speeches,  and  that  soother  of  man's  woes,  a  smoker. 
It  was  at  the  smoker  that  the  task  fell  upon  G.  Fred  Pear- 
son to  present  the  financial  statement  and  try  to  make 
Dalhousians  see  just  the  exact  position  of  the  University. 

G.  Fred  Pearson  Tells  of  Needs 

All  the  pledges  made  during  the  two  days  would  be 
of  small  avail;  all  the  emotion  and  enthusiasm  aroused 
by  the  celebration  would  be  practically  wasted  if  they  did 
not  eventuate  in  actual  support.  This  was  the  idea  in 
the  mind  of  the  Chairman  at  the  smoker.  Mr.  Pearson 
rehearsed  the  efforts  of  the  Board  of  Governors  to  do  some- 
thing towards  housing  the  students,  accommodations  in 
Halifax  being  scarce  and  at  a  very  high  premium.  About 
thirty  girls  would  be  taken  care  of  in  the  newly-acquired 
and  renovated  Marlborough  House,  fifty  boys  in  one  of 
of  the  Relief  Commission's  buildings  on  the  Citadel,  and 
seventy-five  boys  at  Pine  Hill.  But  the  problem  of  pro- 
viding dormitories  for  increasing  numbers  of  students 
still  pressed  for  solution.  Next  year  Relief  Commission 
buildings  might  be  obtained  for  housing  a  few  more,  but 
all  such  arrangements  were  merely  temporary,  and  mean- 
time Dalhousie  would  continue  to  grow.  Increased  at- 
tendance would  thrust  still  more  problems  upon  the  Board 
of  Governors,  which  felt  the  necessity  of  being  ready  to 
face  them. 

"With  the  income  from  our  investments  and  the  in- 
come which  we  received  from  fees  last  year,  our  accounts 
just  about  balanced,  "Mr.  Pearson  said."  "Owing  to  the 
generosity  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation,  the  repairs  to 
the  College  buildings  made  necessary  by  the  explosion, 
were  met  by  that  Foundation,  and  consequently,  have  not 
become  a  charge  on  the  College  income. 

"As  you  know,  this  year  Dalhousie  has  had  definitely 
forced  upon  it  the  necessity  for  providing  dormitory  ac- 
commodations for  its  students.  I  have  indicated  how  this 
has  been  done  temporarily,  but  as  far  as  I  can  see  we  must 
be  ready  next  spring  to  proceed  with  a  dormitory  for  girls. 
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a  dormitory  for  boys  and  at  least  one  academic  building. 
These  buildings  could  not  be  erected  to  be  ready  for  use 
before  September,  1921,  and  not  then  if  we  delay  commenc- 
ing to  build  beyond  next  spring.  Therefore,  it  behooves 
us  all  to  be  giving  our  best  thought  and  our  best  endeavors 
to  meet  the  situation.  As  you  further  know,  Dalhousie 
has  met  every  demand  for  higher  education  until  now — 
we  have — in  fact  as  well  as  in  name,  a  University  here. 
As  every  student  who  has  passed  through  her  portals  has 
paid  less  than  half  of  what  it  cost  to  give  him  the  instruc- 
tion he  received,  there  is  an  honorable  obligation  resting 
upon  our  old  students  to  contribute  to  the  University  to 
enable  it  efficiently  to  continue  the  work  from  which  they 
derive  benefit,  and  I,  for  one  have  confidence  that  Dalhous- 
ians  will  loyally  respond  to  the  call  and  enable  their  old 
University  to  meet  the  demands  now  being  made  upon  it." 

Dalhousie  Must  Go  Forward 

How  well  founded  that  confidence  may  be  remains  to 
be  proved,  and  yet  it  is  inconceivable  that  Dalhousie  shall 
do  less  noble  work  in  the  century  to  come  than  in  the  cen- 
tury just  closed,  simply  for  lack  of  funds.  Wherever  any 
man  or  woman  has  been  touched  to  greater  things,  awak- 
ened to  higher  aims  by  his  associations  with  Dalhousie, 
there  lies  an  obligation  whose  extent  only  the  individual 
so  moved  and  helped  can  estimate.  There  is  one  thing 
only  that  any  man  can  do  for  his  fellowman.  and  that  is 
to  see  that  he  has  at  least  as  good  a  chance  as  himself. 
If  all  the  lofty  dreams  of  Dalhousie  founders  and  gradu- 
ates are  to  become  true,  if  the  university  is  to  continue  to  be  a 
source  of  culture  and  inspiration  to  future  generations  as 
to  the  generations  for  a  century  past,  then  those  who  have 
profited  from  her  teaching  must  respond  to  the  needs  of 
their  Alma  Mater. 

It  is  not  enough  that  Dalhousie  should  go  on  accom- 
plishing from  year  to 'year  as  much  as  she  has  achieved  in 
the  past.  New  occasions  bring  new  duties  which  must  also 
be  fulfilled.  The  world  is  face  to  face  with  a  new  birth, 
a  regeneration  of  life,  nationally  and  internationally. 
Shall  Canada  be  equal  to  the  demands  this  new  life  will 
make  upon  her.^  Will  she  take  and  keep  her  rightful 
place  in  the  vanguard  of  progressive,  prosperous  nations, 
or  will  she  drop  to  the  rear  in  the  world's  onward  march, 
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forgotten,  dishonored,  unsung?  No  one  factor  will  count 
for  so  much  in  settling  this  question  as  the  sort  of  educa- 
tion she  will  provide  within  her  own  borders  for  her  own 
sons  and  daughter.  Every  school,  every  college  and  Univer- 
sity must  do  its  part,  and  Dalhousie  can  not,  dare  not,  lag 
behind.  All  over  the  world  hearts  beat  high  with  pride  and 
rejoicing  when  the  old  college  bravely  sounded  the  cen- 
tury mark.  To  all  those  hearts  Dalhousie  sends  out  her 
cry,  "Life  stirs  within  me,  my  opportunities  are  greater 
than  ever.  To  my  loyal  sons  and  daughters  I  make  ap- 
peal. Help  me  to  give  to  future  generations  as  much  and 
more  than  I  was  able  to  give  you.  So  shall  we  both  prove 
ourselves  worthy  the  faith  that  is  in  us;  so  shall  we  both 
best  serve  mankind." 
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